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AN UNFINISHED ALTARPIECE BY ROSSO FIORENTINO 


Los Angeles County Museum has recently 
become the possessor of an important altar- 
piece by Il Rosso Fiorentino (1495-1540)! 
which, after having been hidden for years 
in a Berlin collection,? was acquired by Dr. 
and Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus of Bel-Air, the 
present donors of the painting. Il Rosso (Gio- 
vanni Battista di Jacopo di Gasparre) belongs 
to the group of Italian Mannerists whose art 
has come to the fore within the past decades. 


The problem of Mannerism is an intricate 
one. At the time when the great masters of 
the High Renaissance in Florence and Rome, 
headed by Raphael and Michelangelo, were 
at their peak, there arose a species of what 
we might call dissident, or eccentric, artists 
who started a counter-movement which was 
anti-classical in tendency, and corresponded 
spiritually to the ideas of the Counter Refor- 
mation. Initially absorbed by the _ broad 
stream created by the leading geniuses who, 
in their later life, themselves tended toward 
the new religious conception, the movement 
became independent after they had passed 
away; and out of a negative attitude the 
Mannerists developed a positive one, which 
led to the origin of Baroque painting in the 
second half of the 16th century. Mannerism 
is usually circumscribed with the dates 1520 
to 1590, beginning with Pontormo and Rosso, 
and ending with Greco.* That these masters 
(to whom Beccafumi, in Siena, and Parmi- 
gianino, in Parma, belonged) were excelleut 


1 Accession number A.6488.54-2, oil on panel, 
6314, x 46 inches. 


2The painting is mentioned by K. Kusenberg, Le 
Rosso, 1931, p.127, when in possession of Ernst 
Remak, Berlin, who seems to have acquired it upon 
recommendation of Dr. Frederick Antal. It has never 
been illustrated. 


3 The first comprehensive history of Italian Manner- 
ism is by Max Dvorak, Geschichte der italienischen 
Kunst, Vol. II (“Das sechzehnte Jahrhundert”), 
1928. An excellent characterization of the Tuscan 
Mannerists is given by Luisa Beccherucci, Mannier- 
isti Toscani, 1944. 


artists in their own right, and did not deserve 
their name insofar as the pejorative meaning 
of the term is concerned, cannot be doubted. 
The reason that modern art historians were 
attracted to their art is their often abstruse 
and unbalanced behavior, to which Freudian 
methods might well be applied; but there 
was also their searching qualities pointing 
toward the creation of a new style, which 
they had in common with some of the 
predecessors of our contemporary art. 


The artistic development of the Manner- 
ists was not steady and logical like that of 
the great masters who ruled above them, but 
they jumped from one extreme to another, 
pursuing fantastic aims which, especially in 
the field of color, sometimes reached beyond 
their own times. Unconsciously they suffered 
deeply from the relationship to the geniuses 
living next to them, most of all from Michel- 
angelo’s overpowering personality. And it is 
a fact that great personalities, wherever they 
appear, are destructive to their surroundings; 
those with brilliant gifts, who are born at the 
same time but lack the concentrated and 
unique creative force and supreme will- 
power of the genius, are often shattered in 
their development from the very start, and 
pursued by the fear of not accomplishing the 
great while trying vainly to free themselves 
from its iron clutches, they end in tragedy. 


This may also be said of the two outstand- 
ing Florentine Mannerists, Pontormo and 
Rosso (we omit a third usually mentioned in 
this connection, Bronzino, because he chose 
the facile road of self-contained academism). 
Both were precocious, extremely gifted, and 
early recognized by their contemporaries, 
but soon they began to vacillate between the 
principles which Michelangelo, their per- 
sonal friend, had laid down, and their own 
desire for a sensitive and delicate design and 
an expressive colorism. This stylistic vacilla- 
tion was followed by a wavering between two 
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different spiritual courses, the pagan concep- 
tion of the Renaissance—shown in Pontor- 
mo’s enchanting frescoes in Poggia a Cajano, 
and in Rosso’s fantastic decorations at Font- 
ainebleau—and the opposite, intensely emo- 
tional religiosity demanded by the Counter 
Reformation and forced upon the weaker 
among the artists, as we see it in Pontormo’s 
Entombment, in S. Felicita in Florence, or 
in Rosso’s Pieta in the Louvre. Both artists 
ended, after a comparatively short activity 
which was outlived by Michelangelo himself, 
in a state of utter depression, Pontormo ruin- 
ing his health while painting the extensive 
murals (later overpainted) in the choir of 
S. Lorenzo in Florence,! where he worked for 
more than ten years until his death in a 
secret effort to outdo Michelangelo’s Last 
Judgment, while Rosso is said to have com- 
mitted suicide in Paris in 1540, at the age of 
forty-six.® 


The Los Angeles altarpiece, rep- 
resenting the Madonna and Child 
with Saint Anne and the infant 
Saint John the Baptist, belongs to 
the most fascinating, early Italian 
period of the artist, before he went 
to France (1530). This period 
starts with such eccentric works 
as the drawing showing numerous 
old men lamenting over skeletons 
(1517), which became famous 
through an early engraving, and 
ends with the Resurrection of 
Christ, in Citta di Castello (1528- 
30), in which—to quote Vasari— 
the artist depicted Moors, gypsies 
and the “most singular things in 
the world, inasmuch that with the 
exception of the figures, which 
are perfect, he may be truly said 
to have considered anything in th’s 
composition but the wish of those 
who had ordered the work. While 


1 For these murals (which we hope will 
be uncovered one day) see Charles do 
Tolnay’s article in Critica d’Arte, May 
1950, pp.38-52. 


> Vasari’s story regarding the suicide has 
been questioned, but it is certain that 
he died in Paris after a long illness on 
November 14, 1540; and Vasari is not 
the only one who speaks of suicide. 


occupied therewith, Rosso disinterred dead 
bodies from the burial ground of the Episco- 
pal Palace in which he had his abode, and 
made very fine anatomical studies... ” 


Compared to such eccentricities, our altar- 
piece, dated around 1518/19, appears tame 
enough, although it has at least one very 
strange figure in it which may well have 
been the reason that it was left unfinished. 
It is reminiscent of the face of a similar 
cadaverous type in the altarpiece from S. 
Maria Nuova (now in the Uffizi) which so 
frightened the abbott who had ordered it that 
he refused to accept the painting. 


This figure in our altarpiece, which first 
draws our attention, is Saint Anne, a type of 
old witch who, with a ghastly gesture, tries 
to stave off the Christ Child with the horrible 
prophesies of his future which she has found 
in the Old Testament held in her hand (see 
details pp. 5 and 6). With overpowering 














arguments, typical occasionally of grand- 
mothers, she insists upon stressing her influ- 
ence over the shivering grandchild who, even 
in the safe arms of His mother, does not feel 
secure from the exhortations of the mad 
woman. The little Saint John sleeps in a 
corner, his features distorted as he is suffer- 
ing from nightmares, but probably he will 
soon be awakened, as the haggard woman, 
in her excitement to reach the Christ Child, 


steps forward between his legs. The two 
handsome angels with full Michelan- 
gelesque bodies, hovering above, weep 
piteously at the pathetic scene. 

That this painting is only underlaid 
is of special interest for the study of 
Renaissance paintings. Compared to Le- 
onardo da Vinci, whose Adoration of the 
Kings, left in a similarly unfinished 
state, was painted a generation before, 
the pictorial conception has become 
more modern, the execution characteris- 
tic of the sketchy but colorful technique 
which the Baroque masters would later 
employ. Leonardo, who in his paintings 
was still bound to the slow-working 
medieval manner, underlaid his paint- 
ing in monochrome (a transparent sepia 
ochre) intending to add the local or 
tonal colors in consecutive layers until 
reaching the final perfection in minutest 
detail. Rosso, a born colorist of modern 
tendency, from the beginning included 
some of the colors intended for the 
finished work, in the basic brown un- 
derpaint. The colors of the costumes 
are clearly indicated — blue, yellow, 
green and red — and the lights placed 
upon hands and faces are already touched up 
with the final pink shades. From the swift 
and sure strokes of the brush we can measure 
how easily and rapidly the master’s imagina- 
tion worked to reach a freedom of technique 
more to be expected from an older artist than 
from a youth hardly more than twenty-five, 
but which resulted from his precocity in a 
time of extraordinary high general level of 
the arts in Italy. 

—W. R. VALENTINER 


INIMITABLE VAN DER HEYDEN 


Among the Dutch masterpieces illustrated 
last year in the Museum Bulletin,' there ap- 
peared a painting which from a technical 
aspect deserves special comment. It is the 


1 Bulletin of the Art Division, Vol. 5 No. 2, Spring 
1953, p. 7 
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“Village Landscape” by Jan van der Heyden, 
born 1637, died 1712.” 

The artist achieved fame principally be- 
cause of his painstaking and uncanny rendi- 


2 Accession number A.6146.51-5, gift of the Estate of 
Anita M. Baldwin, canvas 12 x 1634 inches 




















tion of architectural detail. It was said of him 
that “one could count every brick in his 
pictures,” a trait which must have appealed 
greatly to some of the stalwart Dutch 
burghers. Their affection for orderliness and 
precision caused many of them to shun the 
works of such artists as Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals, who covered their canvasses with 
blobs of paint and consequently were re- 
garded as daubs. 

Examining our picture, we find that what 
was said of van der Heyden proves by no 
means an exaggeration—provided the ob- 
server undertakes to study the picture inch 
by inch with a magnifying glass, else much 
of the minute detail would escape ob- 
servation. 

One can sense and feel the very structure 
and texture of the masonry as if looking 
through a stereoscope: the countless mortar 
joints, the iron cleats incorporated with the 
bricks so as to give stability to the walls, the 
hairlike filigree of the leaded windowglass, 
the warped and weathered woodwork to the 


very grain, all are faithfully and meticu- 
lously recorded. Nor are the roofs of the 
houses, the trees, the shrubbery and fore- 
ground rendered with less painstaking. Each 
tile, each reed of thatch, each leaf and blade 
of grass, to the most distant object, the artist 
records with incredible and inimitable pre- 
cision. 

Much of this beauty and detail was until 
recently obscured from view by a heavy 
layer of amber varnish and old repaint, 
which has now been removed. Inevitable 
minor losses and abrasions sustained in the 
course of time have been carefully compen- 
sated for, so as not to interrupt the continuity 
of design. During process of restoration, the 
extraordinary technique of the artist was 
revealed to great advantage, demanding the 
constant aid of a magnifying glass in order 
to achieve a balance between the original and 
the losses. 

The difficulties encountered in trying to 
match the artist’s skill and geometrical pre- 
cision as encountered in the masonry and 











elsewhere, even with the finest sable brush, 
give rise to an assumption that van der 
Heyden resorted to the use of a magnifying 
glass, plus some sort of mechanical device 
such as ruler and pen, possibly even delicate 
stencils, to simulate his architectural pat- 
terns. The fact that much of the brickwork 
pattern strangely overlaps, and is traceable 
beneath solid areas of color, makes its origin 
from the point of view of a brush very un- 
likely. On the other hand, an ingenious and 
adept use of stencils is more than probable, 
which would explain the striking uniformity 
of certain recurring patterns in his pictures. 
This points to a technique differing radically 
from those of others. Jan van der Heyden 
was a man not only of great artistic talent 
but also mechanically gifted; all his life he 
strove to improve and perfect fire-extinguish- 
ing equipment and street lighting, then in its 
infancy, his endeavors ultimately winning 
for him the post of Honorary Fire-Chief and 
Inspector of Fortifications for the city of 
Amsterdam. 

In stark contrast to the tediousness shown 
in his architecture and trees is the extremely 


broad, almost careless, treatment of the sky, 
which characterizes so many of his works 
and constitutes the only counterbalance to 
the emphasis placed on meticulous detail in 
the landscape below. In lesser degree this 
also applies to the slightly stilted figures, 
which we have reason to assume were 
painted by the artist himself, instead of by 
Adriaen van der Velde or by Eglon van der 
Neer, who (until their deaths in 1672 and 
1708 respectively) skilfully inserted the fig- 
ures into van der Heyden’s landscapes. 
Although our picture is neither signed nor 
dated, its merit and quality are such as to 
exclude any doubt regarding its authenticity. 
It corresponds closely with two most 
minutely painted still-life pictures in the 
Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, both 
dated 1711, one year before van der Hey- 
den’s death, when contrary to the general 
rule, and despite his age, he placed evermore 
importance on painstaking detail, thereby 
dating our “Village Landscape” among his 
latest works. 
—BORWIN FREDRICK ANTHON 
Conservator of Paintings, Art Division 


A RENAISSANCE SHIRT 


Our Costume and Textile Department has 
recently received an accession of considerable 
importance and interest in the unique, early 
16th century man’s shirt generously pre- 
sented by Mr. William T. Sesnon Jr.* This is 
especially welcome as being so far the oldest 
garment in our collection (although we have 
specimens of textiles dating back to the first 
century of our era). 


Besides the antiquity and attractive work- 
manship of this garment, its significance is 
evidenced by the records in costume litera- 
ture. The shirt is described and illustrated in 
Emma von Sichart, Praktische Kostuemkunde 
(1926) Vol. II, Fig. 342 and p. 294. It also 


* Accession number L.2100.54-62, a purchase by 
Museum Associates from funds given by Mr. 
Sesnon. 
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appears Fig. 344 and p. 277 in A History of 
Costume (1928) by Karl Koehler, a leading 
authority on historical costumes, who records 
our garment as a man’s shirt of the Italian 
Renaissance, 16th century. 


Prior to its acquisition, our example was in 
the collection of Mr. Adolph Loewi, of Los 
Angeles and New York. According to a letter 
from L. Bernheimer Company (antique 
dealers of Munich, Germany) in response to 
an inquiry addressed to them, it was pur- 
chased by them in Florence, Italy, in 1926. 
and later sold to an untraceable buyer. 


The shirt was originally made in the early 
part of the 16th century, in all probability in 
Italy, although it is not quite impossible that 
it was made in Germany after a contempor- 
ary Italian pattern. Its ornamentation is of 

















a mauresque motif, distinctly characteristic 
of Northern Italy at that period, executed in 
laborious “punto a reticella” work which was 
the forerunner of all fine and precious point- 
laces of later origin. This reticella lace was 
made by removing from the fabric a number 
of warp and weft threads not needed for the 
construction of the design, and then binding 
the remaining threads to create the desired 
pattern. Here, both the fabric and the binding 
threads are unbleached linen. 

The main pattern is an embellished ro- 
sette, filling an ornamental square—varying 
in width from 2% to 3 and 3% inches—with 
many such adjoining squares forming con- 
tinuous stripes. These stripes frame the 
square neckline, and there is another stripe 
across the chest. Two parallel stripes, sep- 
arated by a narrower row of less elaborate 
reticella design, run along the elbow side of 
the entire length of the sleeves, the lower 
edges of which are finished with the same 
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stripes. The sleeves are further ornamented 
by a stripe of three rosettes across the outside 
top edge, just below the shoulder. 

This reticella work is underlaid with a 
probably contemporary, but perhaps some- 
what later, inserted salmon-pink fabric for 
the purpose of emphasizing the pattern. 

This type of early needlework is known to 
have originated in Venice at the beginning 
of the 16th century, and it rapidly spread to 
the countries of western and central Europe. 
Reproductions of patterns s:milar to our 
specimen can be seen in books published in 
Germany in 1525, and in Italy in 1527. 

The sleeves are 40 inches long, and reach 
to the lower edge of the shirt. They are made 
of two widths of linen, each 24 inches wide 
and of heavy quality. At the shoulders they 
are gathered into a 10-inch armhole. The 
linen material of the sleeves, chest and upper 
part of the back is undoubtedly the original 
fabric, but the coarser linen below the chest 
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and at the back is obviously a later re- 
placement. 

Judging by the bulk and weight of such a 
shirt, and particularly of its sleeves, we con- 
clude that it was worn without any outer 
garment over it, and the heavy ornamenta- 
tion of the sleeves offers further justification 


for this presumption. 

The original owner of this garment was in 
all probability a man of distinction and re- 
fined taste. In those days, the exterior appear- 
ance was regarded as an important factor of 
self-expression. 


STEFANIA P. HOLT 





THE “PEALE PORTRAITS” of THE HANCOCK CHILDREN 


Two engaging portraits of children, 
painted 1794/5 in Virginia, came to the 
Museum in 1933 amongst an extensive col- 
lection of heirlooms given by Col. and Mrs. 
George J. Denis. 
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Colonel Denis is remembered for his 
devotion to the Museum, as a member of its 
Board of Governors from 1923-4 to 1934. 
Mrs. Denis was a genealogist and historian, 
author of Spanish Alta California,! and an 
energetic member of the Society of 
Colonial Dames. From their gener- 
ous bequest of The Denis Fund, 
the Museum has been acquiring 
some excellent examples of early 
American furniture, which be- 
come a part of the Denis Col- 
lection.” 


Our portraits are of a brother 
and sister, John Hancock (1789- 
95) and Mary Strother Hancock 
(1783-1826). Mary in 1806 mar- 
ried John Caswell Griffin, and the 
Griffins were Mrs. Denis’ grand- 
parents. By tradition in the fam- 
ily, our charming pictures were 
“the Peale portraits.” But of the 
numerous Peales, which one? 


Best known of this highly re- 
garded group of American artists 
was Charles Willson Peale (1741- 


1 As a daughter of Albert Sidney John- 
ston, the distinguished Civil War gen- 
eral, she wrote under her own name 
Alberta Johnston Denis. 

2In earlier issues of the Bulletin were 
seen an extraordinary Enos Doolittle 
tall-case clock (Spring 1954, pp. 8-10) 
and a labeled Nicholas Geffroy mirror 
(Winter 1954, pp. 10-13). Other ex- 
amples are pictured here, pp.13-15). 











1827) who “did for Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, what Copley did for 
Massachusetts.” He met Copley when in 
1765-66 he journeyed to Boston, and 
from 1767-9 he studied with Benjamin 
West, in London. By 1776 he was established 
in Philadelphia, where he served as a captain 
during the Revolution, and where later he 
founded Peale’s Museum. Married three 
times, he fathered a dozen children, upon 
whom he bestowed such names as Titian and 
Raphael, Rubens and Rembrandt — nor did 
these offspring disappoint his hopes. 


It almost seems that if all the portraits of 
Washington were laid end to end, most of 
them would be Peales. Charles Willson Peale 
from 1772-95 painted Washington seven 
times from life, and altogether completed 
about sixty portraits of the great man. But 
his were only a part of “the Peale portraits” 
and miniatures produced during 
nearly a century, recording the 
aristocratic families of the area, 
distinguished personages in Amer- 
ican public life, and important 
visitors from Europe. 

Charles Willson’s younger 
brother was the artist James Peale 
(1749-1831), and these two were 
followed by four more painters in 
the next generation—Raphael and 
Rembrandt who were sons of 
Charles Willson, and James’ two 
daughters, Anna Claypoole Peale 
and Sarah Miriam Peale. 


As subjects looking for an artist, 
our pictures were well documented 
and offered many clews. These 
were the children of Colonel 
George Hancock (1754-1820) who 
in 1781 married Margaret Stroth- 
er. In their mother’s veins flowed 
the Virginia blood of Kennerly 
and James, of Dabney and the 
“Rush River” Strothers. Their 
father the colonel was described as 
a wealthy slave-owner® whose es- 


3F. B. Kegley, Kegley’s Virginia Fron- 
tier (Roanoke, 1938) says that as a 
member of the Virginia Legislature, 
Hancock in 1783 had “six horses and 
a four-wheeled carriage, six slaves.” 


tate “Fotheringay” (named for his descent 
from Mary, Queen of Scots) was at Fin- 
castle, Elliston Valley, Botetourt County, 
Virginia.! 


Along with the colonel’s fine mahogany 
furniture and French brocade, with silver 
inscribed for 1781 his marriage year, and 
with Spode and Worcester porcelains from 
the period about 1800, our portraits of the 


4 As given p. 1056 in the Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1927 he was a staff 
officer with Count Pulaski at the siege of Savannah, 
from which he returned wounded in 1779. From 
1784 he was colonel of Botetourt County Militia, 
later practised law in Fincastle, and was elected to 
the 3rd and 4th Congresses in 1793-97. His latter 
years were devoted to management of his estate, 
where a mansion (now demolished) had been built 
in the 1780s, and where at last he was interred in 
a private tomb upon the hillside. 
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Hancock children® enjoyed a century and a 
half of proud safekeeping. And when in re- 
cent months the pictures were given an 
expert cleaning, they emerged in perfect 
state and showing clear, gentle colors. 


Mary at age eleven or twelve is seen with 
dark curls falling upon a Nattier blue dress, 
its pleated frill of lace held by a ribbon to 
match her dress and eyes. Her brother John, 
already at the close of his brief life, is a 
chestnut-haired lad in an olive green suit, 
the fresh coloring of his grave face flattered 
by a background of turquoise blue. 


Revealed as they now are, our children 
were submitted to Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of 
Baltimore, long known for his research on 
early silverwork of that area* but also an 
authority on early Virginia portrait painters. 
To him we are much indebted, not only for 
the attribution with which he now supplies 
us, but also for research that added to our 
information about the Hancocks. 


In the catalogue of portraits Dr. Pleasants 
has long been compiling, our boy and girl 
take their place as Nos. 3678-3679. It proves 
that they were painted by none of the Peales 
we have mentioned, but by “a sort of” Peale, 
their kinsman Charles Peale Polk (1767- 
1822). 


5 Accession numbers A.1078.33-257,258. The boy is 
painted on a mahogany panel, his sister on canvas, 
their matching gilt frames 2414 x 201% inches. 


6 J. Hall Pleasants and Howard Sill. Maryland Sil- 
versmiths, 1715-1830 (Baltimore, 1930). 


Chippendale Ladder-back Chair in mahogany, Vir- 
ginia circa 1780. One of three in the Denis Collection, 
from a set purchased by Col. George Hancock at the 
Genet sale. The set in 1793/4 had been given by 
George Washington to Edmond Charles Genet, first 
minister from the French Republic. 


Gift of Col. and Mrs. George J. Denis, 1925 
A.1078.25-93,211 


For this nephew and pupil of Charles 
Willson Peale,’ Dr. Pleasants has recorded a 
list of forty portraits, of which only seven are 
signed. He has this to say about the artist’s 
career: 


“Began painting as early as 1787 as an itin- 
erant, worked quite frequently during 
the ‘nineties in the western sections of 
both Virginia and Maryland, especially 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and 
in Washington and Frederick counties, 
Maryland. The neighborhood in which 
the Hancock family lived was near the 
rapidly developing town of Roanoke, and 
it is quite natural that Polk should have 
been an itinerant painter there. (J.H.P.)” 


—GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 


‘Mantle Fielding, Dictionary of American Painters 
(1926) gives Charles Peale Polk as the son of 
Charles Willson Peale’s sister, Elizabeth Digby 
Peale, who married Capt. Robert Polk of Virginia. 
At the age of eighteen he went to live with his 
uncle Charles Willson Peale, in Philadelphia. 














RECENT ACQUISITIONS: AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Pages 13-15 





1 A.1078.53-332 (height of back 48 inches) 
2 A.6425.53-4 (height 32 inches, spread 24 inches) 
3 A.6425.53-6 (height 56 inches, length 52 inches) 





High-back Chair in maple and oak, origi- 
nal brown Spanish leather, made about 
1700 for the Rev. Caleb Cushing of Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts! 


Purchased from Denis Bequest funds, for 
the Col. and Mrs. George J. Denis Collec- 
tion, 1953 


Tin Chandelier for eighteen candles ar- 
ranged in three tiers. New England, 18th 
century2 


Gift of Anna H. Bing, 1953 


Small Board Settle of curved shape, in 
pine and applewood. New England, 18th 
century? 





Gift of Anna H. Bing, 1953 
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Mahogany Desk with reverse-serpentine or “ox-bow” 


ball-and-claw feet. 
17701 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Press, 1954 


Massachusetts 


1 A.6550.54-1 (height 4414 inches, width 4134 inches) 
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front, 


(the North Shore), circa 








Mahogany Tripod Table with tilting dish-top, vigorously 
carved feet. Philadelphia, circa 1740-502 


Purchased from Denis Bequest funds, for the Col. and 
Mrs. George J. Denis Collection, 1953 


Chippendale Chair made about 1780 for Governor Oliver 


Wolcott, by Eliphelet Chapin (1741-1807) of East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut? 


Purchased from Denis Bequest funds. for the Col. and 
Mrs. George J. Denis Collection, 1953 


2 A.1078.53-326 (diameter of top 255% inches) 
3 A.1078.53-329 (height of back 381% inches) 











Painted Chair from the Van Rensselaer family, olive green 
with gilt and ivory decoration, landscape panel in low- 
toned colors. Baltimore, circa 1810! 


Sheraton Armchair in mahogany, reeded posts and legs, 
panels of inlaid satinwood. Massachusetts, circa 18002 


Mahogany Card Table with fine line inlays, the legs with 
pendant five-petal bellflowers. Baltimore, circa 18003 


All, purchased from Denis Bequest funds, for the Col. and 
Mrs. George J. Denis Collection, 1953 /4 





1 A.1078.54-357 (height of back 3414 inches) 


2 A.1078.53-328 (height of back 4514 inches) 





3 A.1078.53-330 (top 1734 x 3534 inches closed) 
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THREE EWERS FROM SIYALK IN PERSIA 


Three ancient pottery ewers, having been 
acquired in Paris, were presented in 1947 
to Museum Associates! by Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Sesnon Jr. Our account of these 
important examples of Painted Ware, pre- 
Christian by a thousand years, is prefaced 
with a description of each: 

L.2100.47-86 


See illustrations Figs. 1-5, 13 (center) and 
14 (center) 


1 Museum Associates numbers L.2100.47-85,86,87 


Fig. 1—Ewer 1, left side 


A fan-spout ewer, broken and mended with 
some restoration in plaster and some re- 
paint. Low foot, overhanging lip, handle 
round in section. Decoration in red on 
yellowish-white surface. Height to top of 
mouth 189 mm. (7% inches), to top of spout 
197 mm., diameter of body 178 mm. 


On front a collar-pattern in three zones: 
lozenges alternately silhouette and _ cross- 
hatched, net-pattern, rays; framing-stripes 
for first and second zones. Each side, framed 


Fig. 2—Ewer 1, right side 





Fig. 3—Ewer 1, front 





Fig. 4—Ewer 1, back 











Fig. 5—Ewer 1, horse on right side 


checker over the figure of a horse. On back, 
framed rectangle with three vertical panels, 
the middle with net-pattern, the flanking 
with linked lozenges. On handle, band with 
side roundels; neck, wavy band over band 
with pendant roundels. The side of the 
mouth is painted; on top of mouth a stripe 
and roundels encircle the edge. On fan of 
spout, each side, net-pattern in double V; at 
rear edge on one side a silhouette amygda- 
loid. Fan-shaped section of spout divided 
from globular by a band, and a like band 
along the anterior edge of the fan. On globu- 
lar section of spout, eyes flanking a band, the 
eye to right half closed, a roundel behind 
each eye. Roundels at bottom of body. Side of 
foot painted; on underside, cross within 
circle, in each quadrant a roundel. 


Repaint: most of the first three rays from 
the right end of the collar-pattern, and a 


section of the checker adjacent to them; on 
the left side, a section of the upper-left fram- 
ing band of the checker and a small area in 
nearby squares, fetlock and rear part of 
hoof of horse’s left foreleg; neck roundel 
opposite handle; in the rectangle-pattern on 
the back, a bit of the framing-bands towards 
upper right, greater part of topmost complete 
lozenge to right, the top of the net-pattern; 
on top of mouth, parts of third and fourth 
roundels, counting clockwise from spout, and 
part of fifth, counter-clockwise, together with 
adjacent parts of encircling stripe. 


L..2100.47-85 


See illustrations Figs. 6-8, 13 (left) and 14 
(left) 


A long-spout ewer, mended from its sev- 
eral parts without restorations. Low foot, 
overhanging lip, handle round in section and 
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Fig. 6—Ewer 2, left side 


provided with thumb-rest, bridge from 
spout to lip segmental in section. Decoration 
in red on yellowish-white. Height to top of 
mouth 209 mm. to 212 mm. (8% inches), 
to top of spout 222 mm., diameter of body 
187 mm., of mouth 132 mm., length of hor- 
izontal spout with bridge c. 165 mm., without 
bridge c. 140 mm. 


On front a four-zone collar-pattern: linked 
roundels, lozenges with reserved crosses, 
lozenges with dotted quarters, rays; the three 
inner zones have painted framing-stripes and 
reserved-stripe separators; the inner lozenge- 
zone is divided into panels by two-line sep- 
arators. On each side, framed checkers with 
two-line separators between ranks and files. 
On back a vertical panel, framed, with 
quartered lozenges (two with dots in each 
quarter) and silhouette triangles—the pat- 
tern incomplete in its lower parts. On handle 
a band with side roundels, and a band from 
top of handle to neck. On neck, wavy band 
over band with roundels pendant. The side 
of the mouth is painted; on top of mouth, a 
band and small roundels encircle edge. Stripes 
along all edges of horizontal spout except 
left edge of tip, where lozenge encroaches. 
On sides of horizontal spout, lozenges with 
dotted quarters and outline triangles between 
(incomplete towards tip), framing-stripes. 
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On top of bridge, painted 
and reserved stripes alter- 
nate. Band at top and 
bottom of tubular section 
of spout; between, zone of 
silhouette lozenges and 
zone of lozenges with 
dotted quarters (one with 
quarters undotted), for 
both zones framing-stripes 
and reserved-stripe sepa- 
rators. At bottom of globu- 
lar base of spout, a band; 
on front, an outline face. 
At bottom of body a band 
extending over side of 
foot; on underside of foot, 
cross within circle. 


L.2100.47-87 
See illustrations Figs. 9-12, 
13 (right) and 14 (right) 

A long-spout ewer, mended from many 
pieces, with considerable patching and re- 
painting. Strap-handle; junction of neck and 
body tooled; no foot. Decoration in red on 
yellowish-white. Height 224 mm. to 223 mm. 
(9% inches), diameter of body 194 mm., of 
mouth 162 mm., length of horizontal spout 
129 mm. 

On front, collar-pattern in three zones: 
rays, net-pattern with framing band, rays. 
On left side a framed checker and a framed 
silhouette square. On right side a framed 
checker with oblique corner, and a silhouette 
square with painted-on-reserve St. Andrew’s 
cross. On back a framed vertical rectangle 
with three horizontal panels, checker between 
panels with reserved lozenges, and silhouette 
triangles in hour - glass pattern, reserved- 
stripe separators between panels. At base of 
handle, band with roundels; sides of handle 
painted; on top a three-line z’gzag. On neck. 
framed zone of crosshatched lozenges and 
silhouette triangles in hour-glass pattern, 
flanked on each side by band and rays, 
reserved-stripe separators; at junction of neck 
and body a band with pendant roundels. 
former on neck, latter on body. Traces of 
paint on side of mouth; on top, outline sil- 
houette rays pendant from stripe encircling 
mouth at edge. Rays on sides of horizontal 
spout, stripes on top and front edges, band 

















on underside from tip to transverse stripe. 
On tubular section of spout, reserved lozenges 
and silhouette triangles in hour-glass pattern. 
On globular base of spout, rays pendant. The 
splotched area on underside of the foot is 
abraded surface. 


Repaint: scattered through all three zones 
of collar-pattern, most extensively in parts 
to right of spout; in the checker on the right 
side, the three topmost squares and adjacent 
left and top framing-stripes, the canted 
(NE-SW) framing-stripes at lower end of 
the oblique corner and the roughly silhou- 
etted square by the innermost of these canted 
stripes, and a section through the mid parts 
of the checker; in the checker on the left 
side, the upper part of the left and the top- 
most framing-stripe; parts on all neck pat- 
terns, extensively in lower ray-zone and 
band, and roundels at junction of neck and 


body. 





All three ewers belong to a ware now 
adequately documented for the settlement at 


Tepe Siyalk some three kilometres from - 


Fig. 7—Ewer 2, front 





Kashan south of Teheran. Indeed, it was the 
appearance of vases of this ware in the 
Teheran market (1933), and then in Paris, 
which quickly led to the French excavations 
at the site inquiry had revealed to be their 
source.? The occupation of Siyalk covers the 
long period from, roughly, the latter part of 
the fifth to the beginning of the first millen- 
nium before Christ.? Shattered fragments of 
dwellings were found on a North Hill and a 
South Hill; better preserved graves were dis- 
covered in a Cemetery A and a Cemetery B. 
Six main chronological divisions are distin- 
guished in the history of the site. The graves 
of Cemetery A house people of the fifth 
period, those of Cemetery B people of Siyalk 
ViI—and the admired Painted Ware of which 
the ewers in Los Angeles are in some ways 
extraordinary examples. 


The graves of Cemetery B are simple 


enough: shallow trenches mounded over with 


2R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk prés de Kashan, 
1933, 1934, 1937, Vol. I (Paris, 1938), Preface. 


3 For the earlier date, Ghirshman, op. cit., pp. 86-89; 
the later, infra. 


Fig. 8—Ewer 2, back 
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Fig. 9—Ewer 3, left side 
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Fig. 11—Ewer 3, front 


earth, covered with slabs of stone or terra- 
cotta sloped as a ridge-roof. Of the 218 graves 
investigated by Ghirshman all but 71 had 
been damaged by water erosion or pillaged 
by man. Some were robbed during the 
period when the cemetery was still in use: 
the interior of the grave chaotic, with nothing 
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Fig. 10—Ewer 3, right side 





Fig. 12—Ewer 3, back 


left of its furniture of value to men of those 
parts at the turn of the second and first ante- 
Christian millennia, yet the construction of 
the exterior intact, presumably as rebuilt by 
the robbers to conceal evidence of their work. 
The greater number of graves had been plun- 
dered in recent years to supply the active 








market commanded by the Painted 
Ware.! 


The gaily decorated ewers of this ware 
were, ex hypothesi, funereal ritual-vessels 
used in some libation ceremony at the burial 
of the dead. Thus is explained the occurrence 
of as many as seven long-spout ewers in a 
single burial, presumably discarded by 
friends and relatives of the dead when the 
service was finished. And the elaborately 
modelled spouts, long and fan-shaped, facili- 
tated control of the liquid poured.* 


The long-spouts in particular reveal their 
imitation of metal ewers.* The vases are 
wheel-made of fine clay well fired; the red 
“lie de vin” of the decoration is character- 
istic; and there is no slip.’ Two things seem 
noteworthy about the shape of the ewers in 
Los Angeles. Long-spouts like Ewer 2 (Fig. 
6) with high neck and spreading lip do not 
ordinarily have handles of round section with 


upper end attached to shoulder.’ No long- 
spout like Ewer 3 (Figs. 9-10) with spheroid 
body, excessively tall neck, and excessively 
spreading mouth high above spout, is docu- 
mented—at any rate, among the material in 
the official publication of the French excava- 


4 See Ghirshman, op. cit., II (Paris, 1939), pp. 26-28. 
There is a brief summary of the excavations at 
Siyalk in G. Conteneau, Manuel d’Archéologie Or- 
ientale, 1V (Paris, 1947), pp. 1725-1731; cf. also 
Ghirshman’s account of the early history of Persia 
in his L’Iran des Origines a l’Islam (Paris, 1951), 
pp. 17-74, where the narrative includes much mate- 
rial from the Siyalk excavation (but one must 
beware, I suppose, of such medizing as: “La rep- 
résentation de homme est plus ancienne a Sialk 
qu’ en Gréce...”). 


> Ghirshman, Sialk. II, pp. 29 and 74; Conteneau, 
Manuel, IV, pp. 2151-2152. 


6 Ghirshman, op. cit., p. 51; Conteneau, op. cit., pp. 
1730 and 2151. 


So Ghirshman, in his excellent summary of the 
characteristics of Siyalk VI Painted Ware, op. cit.. 
pp. 29-36; cf. also Conteneau, op. cit., pp. 2151-2153, 
and the same writer in A. U. Pope, Survey of 
Persian Art (I, text, and IV, plates, London and 
New York, 1938), I, pp. 192-193, and IV, pl. 10. 


io 


But cf. $631, Sialk, Il, pl. LX; $947, ibid., pl. LXIX; 
$975, ibid., pl. LXXVII; perhaps S202, ibid., pl. X, 
4, and pl. LXXX, where neck is rather small and 
mouth spreads rather less; see also the following 
note. 


tions.’ Indeed, such neck and mouth would 
seem to cancel the efficiency of the spout- 
form in facilitating accurate pouring. 


It has been observed that the pottery- 
decorators of Siyalk VI were obsessed by no 
horror vacui, yet certainly their more elab- 
orate works leave very little of the surface 
of the vessel undecorated.!” Their fondness 
for balanced composition has also been noted: 
the design on one side of the vase reappears 
with little or no variation on the other, and 
the great collar-patterns of the anterior face, 
so typical of the ewers, balance half-circle 
around the spout, and also serve effectively 
enough to counter the impression made by 
elaborate spout and prominent handle which 
tend perhaps to halve the body along the 
plane of their axis. The repertory of motives 
is not large. Two sherds, among all the ma- 
terial from the French excavations, pictured 
humans (warriors duelling, man and winged 
horse); animals (horse, bull, goat, gazelle, 
monstrous forms) and birds are more com- 
mon.!! The technique of representation is 
predominantly silhouette; line-drawing on 
reserved ground is used for occasional patches 
of interior detail. Pattern-motives are all but 
restricted to bands and siripes, roundels, net, 
rays, such more obv:ous variations on the 
square as checkers, lozenges, and triangles 
single or in hour-glass pairs; crosses within 
lozenges or squares are common, less so 
crosses within circles. Simple motives are 
composed into complex patterns with little 
immediately apparent variation one from an- 
other, and the disposition of the patterns over 
the surface of the ewer has a characteristic 
sameness. Nevertheless it is rare to find 
motives combined into more complex pat- 
terns which are identical, and Ghirshman 
has recorded that he has never observed any 


®But shape of neck and mouth are like Survey of 
Persian Art, I, p. 193, fig. 38, e (Moussa), with 
flattened-spheroid body, horizontal spout elevated to 
level of lip, handle round in section and its upper 
end returned to shoulder. 


10 Ghirshman, who in 1939 wrote of the Siyalk VI 
pottery-decorator “...l’horror vacui lui est incon- 
nue...” (Sialk, II, p. 31), wrote in 1951 “...la 
peinture est trop abondante, trop chargée pour ne 
pas trahir un goit nouveau: le horror vacui” 
(L’Iran, p. 66). 


11 Cf. Sialk, II, frontispiece and p. 31. 











two ewers of the ware with identical decora- 
tion for the whole vase.!* 


For the decoration of the vases in Los 
Angeles, it seems of interest to note the fol- 
lowing relationships. The collar-pattern of 
Ewer 3 (Fig.11), rays-net-rays, appears iden- 
tical to that of the fragmentary ewer Sialk, 
II, pl. XCI, 10, which otherwise shows, so 
far as it is preserved, pattern-work all but 
identical with our Ewer 1 (pattern on under- 
side of foot and roundels at base of body 
(Fig. 13, center), framed checker (Figs. 1-2), 
the pattern beneath the handle (Fig. 4), 
though this is unframed in the Siyalk frag- 
ment) and has a silhouette gazelle not dis- 
similar to the horses of Ewer 1 (Fig. 5) ex- 
cept that gazelle possesses a lozenge eye. A 
fragment of a second ewer (ibid., 11) shows 
the same pattern for bottom of body and 
underside of foot, and a rectangle-pattern be- 
neath the handle which differs from that 
of Ewer 1 only in the absence of a frame and 


12 Sialk, I1, p. 30. 


Fig. 13—Left, Ewer 2; center, Ewer 1; right, Ewer 


the presence of reserved-stripe separators be- 
tween panels. The rectangle-pattern of Ewer 
1 (Fig. 4) has identical twins in the patterns 
beneath the handle on S755 and on S902 
(ibid., pls.) LXXXII and LXXXIV). The 
framed checker with two-line separators be- 
tween ranks and files we find only on $345 
(ibid., pl. LXXXVIIT) and on Ewer 2 (Fig. 
6) in Los Angeles. The handle-decoration on 
Ewer 3 (Figs. 10 and 12) occurs on S755, 
but with a two-line instead of three-line 
zigzag on the top surface of the handle 
(ibid., pl. LXXXII). The reserved-lozenge- 
and-silhouette-hour-glass motive of two pan- 
els of the rectangle beneath the handle of 
Ewer 3 (Fig. 12) appears as a frieze on the 
mug S218 (ibid., pl. XV, 7); a variation, 
with crosshatched rather than silhouette loz- 
enges, stands in the neck frieze of Ewer 3 
(Fig. 10) and in large panels pendant from 
the base of the neck of S902 (ibid., pl. X, 1-2, 
and pl. LXXXIV, where a narrow reserved 
stripe edges the lozenges and so separates 
the hour-glass into its component triangles, 
spoiling the exactness of the parallel). 








Andrew’s crosses 
(Ewer 3, Fig. 10) are the center element in 
the sihouette lozenge quarters of the great 
side-lozenge of S815 (ibid., pl. XI, 1). We 
have not been able to document the panelled 


rectangle design below the handle of Ewer 
3 (Fig. 12) and, in Ewer 2, the design of the 
collar-pattern (Fig. 7), the tubular-spout 
pattern (Figs. 6-7), the sides of the hori- 
zontal spout (Fig. 6)—though the component 
elements of the first three are common 
enough, and the last may be simply an un- 
finished variation of the kind of lozenge- 
and-silhouette-hour-glass noted above for 
S902, itself a variation of the pattern of the 
neck-frieze of Ewer 3. We know no parallel 
for checker with sawed-off corner (Ewer 3. 
Fig. 10), outlined silhouette rays on top of 
mouth (Ewer 3, Fig. 14, right), or fine 
red horses on fan-spout ewers (Fig. 5). 


Painted-on-reserved St. 


13 Outlined silhouette rays between framing-lines— 
the rays less elongated—are shown among illustra- 
tions of pattern-motives from Siyalk in Survey of 
Persian Art, I, p. 179, fig. 29, c. 


Fig. 14-Left, Ewer 2; center, Ewer 1; right, Ewer 3 


gine 


The congeners of the horses on Ewer 1 
(Figs. 1-2, 5) are the lozenge-eyed bulls of 
S755 (Sialk, Il, pl. TX, 1-2) and the long- 
spout illustrated Survey of Persian Art, IV, 
pl. 10, the lozenge-eyed gazelles of S902 
(Stalk, Il, pl. 1-2), the round-eyed, horned, 
and winged animals on $202 (ibid., pl. X, 4, 
and pl. LXXX)'—and the horses in Los 
Angeles yield place to none. The line-drawn 
face at the base of the spout of Ewer 2 (Fig. 
7) is two or three steps removed from what- 
ever degree of realism is displayed by the 
woman’s face in similar position on the re- 
maining fragment of a fan-spout ewer (zbid., 
p. 32 and pl. XC, 8). The large eyes at the 
sides of the base of the spout of Ewer 1 (Fig. 
3) are common, though we know no other 
represented half shut. 


14 To these Ghirshman applies the word ‘“bouquetin,” 
ibid., p. 31, but the creatures’ long tails can hardly 
do for an ibex, indeed with their two or three lines 
and no silhouette look more as though intended for 
horses’ tails; yet there is not much difference be- 
tween the silhouette tails of the bull on S755 
(ibid., pl. TX, 1-2, and pl. LXXXII) and the horse 
on S584 (ibid., pl. IX, 3-4, and pl. LXXXI). 








The chronology of Bronze and early Iron 
Ages in Persia is a morass not yet charted by 
any one of its indefatigable explorers in a 
manner quite satisfactory to any other. And 
the evidence for the date of Siyalk VI is small 
in amount, contradictory in nature. The 
name of Seti I of Egypt (and of 14th century 
B.C.) is recognized in the design on a scarab, 
thought to be of Syrian fabric, found in one 
of the graves of Cemetery B.!° From another 
grave of Cemetery B came a mace said to be 
typologically like one from Assur dated by 
the inscription on it giving the name of the 
third Shalmaneser of Assyria (c. 858-824 
B.C.)'® Records of this same Assyrian pro- 
vide the earliest written evidence for the 
presence of Medes and Persians in that part 
of Iran those Aryans were to make peculiarly 
their own. 


Ernst Herzfeld wrote, shortly before his 
death: “The Siyalk pottery can be nothing 
but . . . the last phase of painted pottery 
in Iran. It is a fact not generally known that 
with the occupation of western Iran by 
the Aryan tribes, after the tenth century 
B.C., all painted pottery came to an end. 
There is no painted pottery at Agbatana, 
Pasargadae, or Persepolis, during the Median 
or Achaemenian periods.”!’ Herzfeld’s date 


15 Sialk, I, pp. 67-68. 
16 [bid., pp. 48 and 96. 


17 Jran in the Ancient East (London and New York, 
1941), p. 110. 


for the Siyalk VI Painted Ware, then, is the 
10th century B.C., and Ghirshman is in 
substantial accord.!8 On the other hand, the 
author of the heroic Stratigraphie comparée 
has placed his confidence in the scarab with 
the name of Seti I and argued the typological 
evidence to support for the sixth settlement 
at Siyalk the dates c. 1250 B.C. to c. 1100 
B.C.!* Against the implications of the scarab, 
assuming it to be a document actually con- 
temporary with the Pharaoh whose name it is 
reported to bear, we are content at the mo- 
ment to invoke the “law of the single sherd” 
and believe that the three ewers in Los An- 
geles were in fact made and decorated in the 
tenth pre-Christian century. 


—PAUL A. CLEMENT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


18 Sialk, II, pp. 94-97, 10th and 9th centuries B.C. It 
was, however, Ghirshman’s notion that the people 
who established the sixth settlement at Siyalk were 
the forefathers of the Medes and Persians in the 
records of the third Shalmaneser (ibid., pp. 108- 
109; cf. L’Iran, pp. 58-72). There is a good state- 
ment and interpretation of the evidence for the 
Aryan penetration of the Near East in Herzfeld, 
op. cit., pp. 190-200. Cf. the same writer and Sir 
Arthur Keith in Survey of Persian Art, I, pp. 
54-56. 

19 Claude F. A. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie Comparée et 
Chronologie de l’Asie Occidentale (London, 1948), 
pp. 470-477. Conteneau, Manuel, IV, pp. 2159-2160, 
inclines to the higher date, forgetting that on p. 
1731 of the same volume he had declared for the 
date 10th to 8th cent. B.C. (cf. his date in Survey 
of Persian Art, I, p. 192, “... towards the beginning 
of the first millennium...” and IV, pl. 10, where 


long-spout and fan-spout ewers are dated ‘“‘c. 1100- 
1000 B.C.” 


NOTE ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS: Negatives (with 
Eastman Commercial Ektar lens, 81% in. f 6.3, on 
4x5 in. Dupont Defender Fine-Grain Panchromatic, 
Fig. 1 with green filter) by Mr. John Moore and 
prints by Miss Mildred Moore, University photogra- 
phers; cost of photography from a grant by Research 
Committee, University of California, Los Angeles— 


to whom my thanks. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS: AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Pages 25 - 29 





“Old House at Arkville” (1892) 

Oil on canvas, 2214 x 30 inches 
ALEXANDER H. WYANT (1836-1892) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Sinclair 


A.6294.53-2 


“Sunset at Montclair, New Jersey” (1892) 
Oil on canvas, 3014 x 45 inches 

GEORGE INNES (1825-1894) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Sinclair 


A.6294.52-1 

















“Sunset on Stream” 

Oil on canvas, 16 x 22 inches 

LOUIS EILSHEMIUS (1864-1940) 
Gift of James N. Rosenberg, New York 
A.6315.53-1 


“Geologic Reverie” 

Watercolor and gouache, 2134 x 2934 inches 
MARK ROTHKO (1903—) 

Gift of Mrs. Marion Pike to Museum Associates 
L.2100.53-114 

















“Still Life” 

Oil on canvas, 18 x 18 inches 

KARL KNATHS (1891—) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hoenigsberg. 
A.6448.53-1 


“Vase of Roses” (ca. 1935) 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 24 inches 

ANNE GOLDTHWAITE (1879-1944) 
Gift of David Rosen, New York 


A.G487.54-2 











“Abstraction” (1940) 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 1934 inches 
MAN RAY (1890— ) 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Paul Wescher 


A.6295.52-1 


“Abstraction: Blue, Yellow and Green’ 
Oil on canvas, 2434 x 19 inches 
MARSDEN HARTLEY (1878-1943) 
Gift of Morton D. May, St. Louis 
A.6412.53-4 

















“The Contingent Sea” 

Watercolor. 14 x 20 inches 

DOROTHY BOWMAN (American, contemporary ) 
Gift of the Artist 

A.6613.54-1 


“Sea Landscape” 

Watercolor, 14 x 20 inches 

HOWARD BRADFORD (American, contemporary ) 
Gift of the Artist 

A.6612.54-1 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS: GRAPHIC ARTS 


Pages 30 - 34 








ren 


“Portrait of Ben Jonson” 

Engraving, 1414 x 9 inches including platemark 
JACOB HOUBRAKEN (1698-1780), Dutch 
Gift of Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins 

A.6358.53-1 


From: “Histoire de Politiquer” (1861) 

Lithograph, 714 x 614 inches 

G. S. CHEVALIER (GAVARNI) (1804-1866), French 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 


A.6328.53-2 
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Above—*‘Ruff” 
Engraved woodblock, 214 x 314 inches 
For illustration in Bewick’s Birds of Great Britain 


Below—*Bison” 
Engraved woodblock, 2x 234 inches 
For illustration in Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds 


THOMAS BEWICK (1753-1828), English 
Anonymous Gift 
A.6430.53-2,3 
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“Seated Nude” (ca. 1920) 

Etching, 1014 x 8 inches to platemark 
MAX PECHSTEIN (1881— ), German 
Gift of Kurt Wolff 

A.6342.53-24 


“Hands” (1952) 

Etching, 1334 x 12 inches to platemark 
HOWARD WARSHAW (1920—), American 
Gift of Frank Perls, from the 1952 Annual 
Exhibition by Artists of Los Angeles 

and Vicinity 

A.5987.52-4 














“Women in Summer Landscape” (1951) 
Monotype, 1334 x 171% inches to platemark 
ERNST HUBER (1895— ), Austrian 

Gift of the Artist 


A.6525.54-1 


“This Beginning of Miracles” 

Serigraph (23 colors), 151% x 1914 inches 

SISTER MARY CORITA, I.H.M.—American, contemporary 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 

A.6328.53-3 


Oe a, Se ae 
“2 ew 














“Figures in a Dance” (1914) 

Ink and wash drawing, 714 x 914 inches 
MAN RAY (1890— ), American 

Gift of Miss Florence Homolka 


A.6257.52-1 


“Christ and Peter” (1918) 

Woodcut, 16 x 201% inches 

(from a set of nine prints, the Life of Christ) 
KARL SCHMIDT-ROTLUFF (1881— ), German 
Gift of Kurt Wolff 

A.6342.53— (12-20) 
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